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DISCUSSION 

City Planning and Housing 

By Frederick Law Olmsted 

Mr. Robert W. de Forest presiding 

Monday afternoon, June 5, at 3 o'clock 

Mr. Andrew Wright Crawford, Assistant City Solicitor, 
Philadelphia: 

I am glad that Mr. Olmsted stated that city planning does 
not offer a panacea for housing or any other of the evils with 
which we contend. We may have the worst housing conditions 
with the best system of streets. We may have an admirably 
laid-out city, and yet living conditions in individual rooms may 
be as bad as in the worst-planned city. Therefore city planning, 
in the sense of laying out or mapping city streets, does not have 
an absolutely final bearing upon housing conditions though it 
does affect them vitally in the long run. 

I want to dissent from one thought which, as I understood 
Mr. Olmsted's paper, was expressed in his admirable discussion 
of the subject. He said that in every city a particular type will 
be evolved and that that type must be regarded as the type for 
which that city was intended, just as when you plan a manufac- 
tory you get a building of one type and when you plan a home 
you get a building of another type. It makes no difference 
whether you live in New York, with its curious situation in re- 
gard to housing, one that should not be followed in its solution 
anywhere, or in Philadelphia or San Franciso. What is the 
whole object of housing? A healthy condition of the people, that 
is true ; but more than that, it is to make each individual man a 
citizen who is worth while. The thing that tends to make 
every man in the United States a worthy, self-respecting, and 
stable citizen is the fact that he owns the house in which 
he lives. Any system of housing that fails to bring within the 
reach of the ordinary working man the possibility of owning 
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his own home fails in giving him the main incentive to become 
the kind of a citizen he ought to be. Therefore the type of 
home which has been envolved in any city which is impossible 
for any working man to own is to be destroyed as soon as pos- 
sible. It is not to be copied even though it be a model tene- 
ment. 

Here in New York you are offering us in Philadelphia an 
unfortunate precedent. You know, with one or two exceptions, 
we have not anything as bad as your " model" tenements. We 
are better in every respect, I think, because we are better in the 
main respect. In Philadelphia we have rows upon rows of two- 
story houses. Most of the residence buildings in the city are 
two-story houses, which might be improved very much in con- 
struction, but if we do improve them much the cost will go up, 
and very likely the man who gets $1.75 a day will not be able 
to buy the house even with the help of the building and loan 
association, which we have developed to a great extent. Jacob 
Riis, great man as he is, told our philanthropists about your 
model tenements, and one man in Philadelphia put up one be- 
cause he thought he would show how it ought to be done ; that 
is one of the worst tenements in Philadelphia. 

Our slum condition was bad, in consequence of the erection 
of houses fifty or seventy-five years ago for the well-to-do- 
admirable houses for that time ; but fashion left that part of the 
city and moved westward, and the houses had to be developed 
into two, three and four-family houses, and so we got the back 
tenement, with the resulting need of cutting through small 
streets to open up the backs of these deep lots so that we may 
get new fronts upon the new streets. We have a housing 
problem in Philadelphia totally unlike that in New York. I 
feel I ought to emphasize the fact that if any one thinks the 
New York solution of the housing problem should be applied 
generally throughout the country, he is wrong. A law that 
suits New York city with its surroundings does not suit any 
other section of the country, because in other sections you have 
not water surrounding you on three sides. 

A parliamentary committee reported in London that the 
principal difficulty in the housing problem was how to get the 
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workman from his place of residence to his place of work : first, 
at frequent intervals ; second, in quick time ; and third, at cheap 
rates. That is the problem that comes home to every one of 
us. We in Philadelphia are approaching the time when the 
two-story, one-family houses must give way to two-story, two- 
family flats, unless we get better means of transportation. The 
reason is that the ground has become valuable, and you cannot 
get enough rent from a two-story house, and therefore you 
must get two families to pay the rent. A similar problem will 
be found in every city, except one located as New York is ; that 
is, to secure transportation facilities in all directions so that the 
price will be so low that you can put up single-family two-story 
houses. That is the problem of transportation in city planning 
and that is why city planning vitally affects housing. We must 
get enough means of transportation in all directions so that 
workingmen can get from all outlying sections of the city, 
because that is where the city is growing, to their places of 
work, within a reasonable time. 

MR. Flavel SHURTLEFF, Secretary, National City Planning 

Conference, Boston : 

The things that struck me with most force in Mr. Olmsted's 
remarks were two. The city planner has two distinct duties in 
creating a street system or in creating a plan of any kind on 
which there are to be houses for various classes of dwellings, or 
buildings for various classes of work. The planner must see to 
it that his plan will be calculated to oppose such changes as are 
unnecessary or are merely ephemeral. Now, for illustration, 
you are all acquainted with city blocks, block units, that are 
made up of ill-assorted dwellings. In a given block, suited for 
residence, there may be a few houses, wretched, perhaps, but 
with adequate open space, and on this open space a factory or 
warehouse is erected, effectually shutting out the air and sunlight. 
Such an occurrence is unnecessary, and any plan that is sug- 
gested that will make more fixed the character of the block unit 
and eliminate ephemeral changes will be welcome. 

The city planner must first prepare a plan that will oppose 
ephemeral or unnecessary changes, but he must also provide for 
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a change which is desirable ; in other words, his plan must be 
flexible as well as determinate. 

I think that Mr. Olmsted's suggestion provided for two of the 
most necessary things in housing. It will prevent ephemeral 
changes in block units that are undesirable, and it will bring 
about, with a suddenness that is desirable, a complete change 
when that change is necessary. 

Mr. James H. Tufts, Chairman, Housing Conditions Com- 
mittee, City Club, Chicago. 

Having been brought up in the country, I naturally look with 
abhorrence on the high-storied tenement, as a place for child- 
ren to grow up in. But we are always told, if we seek small 
dwellings to be owned by tenants, that it is frequently a great 
disadvantage for a workman to own his own house, as he can- 
not move about with the shifting demands for labor. I want to 
ask Mr. Crawford how that works out in Philadelphia, if the 
workingmen are caught by owning their own houses, so that 
they cannot move when they want to. 

Mr. Crawford: 

To answer the question, I have never known any objections 
on that score. The demand for houses is so great that a work- 
ingman can very readily rent his house. Whether he can sell 
it or not I do not know, but in one quarter, the rent is about 
the same as in another quarter, so that he is not likely to lose. 

Mr. Robert Brown, Winthrop, Mass. : 

This question of housing in general appeals to me strongly 
from three different points of view, the ethical, the economic 
and the artistic. I was rather surprised, when Mr. Veiller an- 
nounced the variety of types of persons who attended this con- 
ference, to find that there were no clergymen among the 
number. 

Now, of course you know that the question of ethics is inti- 
mately associated with moral regimen, and back of the whole 
subject. As we collectively attain a higher plane we shall 
gradually wipe out all of these evils and the attendant difficulties. 
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To come to this question of city planning as related to hous- 
ing, I am not aware that there is a prospect of any individual 
having the planning of a whole city as big as New York, but 
at the present moment there are a great number of cities in the 
Canadian Northwest, among which I might name Prince Rupert, 
which are now being planned. The advantage which these 
people now have is that they avoid the mistakes which in the 
past have been connected with the haphazard development of 
cities. While it may not be the part of anyone to plan a big 
city, I contend that we may have opportunities of building im- 
portant suburban districts: not only that, but also industrial 
villages. This is one way through which, in course of time, at 
least, we may get clear of many of the evils which exist in our 
city tenements. 

As a member of the Garden City Planning Association of 
England, I am somewhat familiar with what has been done there. 
I also know that for the past half century many of the munici- 
palities in Europe and in Great Britain have been engaged in 
the work of clearing out the congested districts, tearing down 
and building improved dwellings for the people who have been 
dispossessed. Now, if I understand rightly, the best thought 
in England to-day is this, that while the tearing down by munici- 
palities of these old buildings, forming new streets, letting in 
more light and air, and open spaces, has mitigated the evil, it 
has not done away with it entirely, and this work has been done 
at great expense to the ratepayers. 

The city of Glasgow, with which I have been intimately con- 
nected, has been engaged in this work for many years. It has 
built model lodging houses which are sustained by the munici- 
pality, and it has in many different ways done philanthropic work. 
I dare say that you are also aware of what has been done by the 
various captains of industry in England in building industrial 
villages at Bourneville, Port Sunlight and elsewhere. 

Mr. Davis: 

I should like to ask a question which perhaps Mr. Olmsted 
or some one else will answer. I have heard a good deal, in the 
discussion of city planning, about providing for transportation. 
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To what do the people wish to be transported ? Is it not 
largely to their work, and is there not any hope of getting their 
work somewhere near where they are going to live ? I have 
also heard something about getting them where they will not be 
bothered by smoke. Is it the duty of the housing reformer to 
try to abate the smoke nuisance ? 

Mr. Olmsted : 

If the questions are addressed to me, I am afraid I cannot 
answer them. They are pretty big questions. 

Personally, I think that the idea of districting the city and 
restricting the factories to the leeward side of the city, the 
houses being placed to windward so as to avoid smoke, has been 
rather worked to death in talk. It has been attempted in cer- 
tain German cities, and because it is an easy point to see, it is 
described over and over again, as if it were a cardinal feature of 
city planning and were the last word about smoke. Dealing 
with the smoke nuisance goes a good deal deeper than trying 
to run away from it. 

That question in regard to transportation of course leads into 
the enormously complex question of the organization of the 
transportation situation, and if I were prepared to deliver an 
essay upon it, which I am not, it would be impossible to get 
through it to-day. I do think that one element in the solution 
of the problem of transportation, which you must constantly 
bear in mind in connection with the difficulties of transportation, 
is that of housing people near their work, instead of hauling 
them a great many miles back and forth over intervening ground 
with which they have no concern whatever. 

Connected with this is the principle that lies at the bottom of 
the garden-city movement in England, a principle which is not 
generally appreciated. People have heard about the garden- 
city movement, but to most people the chief idea connected 
with the phrase is that of attractive streets and houses, an esthetic 
ideal. The basic idea of the garden-city movement is economic 
and social, a matter of land tenure. It is the establishment of 
industrial communities which can be artificially kept small 
enough for the dwellings to be conveniently near both to fac- 
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tories and to the surrounding agricultural district. These com- 
munities are protected against the evils of excessive and concen- 
trated growth through the ownership of all the land by a single 
corporation which is intended to represent the interest of all the 
people of the community. Growth beyond the limit of area 
and of density fixed by considerations of convenience and health 
is expected to take place through the establishment of new cen- 
ters of growth separated from the first by an agricultural belt. 

Mr. Geo. B. Ford, Lecturer on City Planning, New York City: 

There are several points in connection with this talk of Mr. 
Olmsted's that might be enlarged upon. All habitations may 
be divided into two classes, the isolated single-family house and 
the house in continuous rows, whatever the number of stories. 
The problems presented by these two types are often quite 
different. 

Of the former the garden cities and garden suburbs of Eng- 
land, which have been alluded to, are by far the most interesting 
and satisfactory examples. 

When we come to the rows our problem is not so easy, and 
the higher the building the more difficult it becomes. How can 
we make the city tenement as healthful and livable as possible, 
within a rent that the tenant can afford to pay? First and fore- 
most we must have sunlight and a good circulation of air. 

In New York there are 28,000 new cases of tuberculosis every 
year; 10,000 of these die. Fresh air and a very few hours of 
sunlight kill the strongest germs of tuberculosis. The same is 
true of many other diseases. The annual loss to the community 
from these preventable causes, not only in money but in effi- 
ciency and the enjoyments of life, is enormous. 

Add to this the great waste due to pauperism and crime, both 
of which are in large measure engendered by bad environment, 
and we may well be appalled by the consequences of our rank 
neglect. 

M. A. A. Rey, of Paris, has demonstrated a method of hav- 
ing air constantly circulating through every apartment and of 
bringing sunlight into every room for at least an hour a day, 
even on the shortest day of the year. Furthermore, this can be 
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done with five and six-story tenements covering nearly 70 per 
cent of the lot. 

This result is secured by the simple expedient of running 
the rows of tenements two rooms deep in a northerly and 
southerly direction. The open spaces between the tenement 
rows would be alternately narrow streets and recreation spaces. 
Widely diagonal streets and east and west streets would inter- 
sect these blocks as required by traffic or commerce. By this 
arrangement we could bring the maximum of sunlight and fresh 
air into every living and sleeping room. 

Here we have a way of planning our wage-earners' districts 
for their great good. Only by taking advantage of it now can 
we avoid in the future the dreadful mistakes of the past. 

Mr. Frank TUCKER, Chairman, Board of City Development, 

New Rochelle, N. Y. : 

I come from the city of parks, and likewise of tenement dis- 
tricts. The most interesting part of Mr. Olmsted's paper to me 
was the concluding paragraph, where he asks the question: 
*' How are we to further the progress of intelligent city plan- 
ning?" and he answers it by saying we must do certain things 
in regard to certain municipal officers or appropriating authori- 
ties and those who have charge of the functions which relate to 
city planning. That, I think, is eminently practical, though his 
answer was a little bit general. I have had something to do 
with the development of a community which has grown within 
a few years from an old-fashioned village to a modern city, 
developing in it all the conditions of housing that distinguish 
the modern city. There is not, in my experience, a single 
meeting of the common council or the board of aldermen of any 
growing American city at which they do not take some action 
or pass some resolution that affects the city planning of that 
particular community. Intelligent progress in the development 
of city planning in this country, it seems to me, depends on 
education. 

There are three officers in most American cities who ought 
to be men of an entirely different type from what they are, and 
until we get men who have been technically trained we shall 
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not have progressive city planning. These three officers are 
the health officer, the superintendent of buildings and the city 
engineer. I have a practical suggestion to make. We need a 
new type of man for those positions. We also need to educate 
those who are elected as councilmen and members of the board 
of aldermen, comptrollers and mayors. My practical sugges- 
tion is that the National Housing Association enlarge its scope 
and become also an association of city planning and city develop- 
ment, that it carry on educational propaganda, that it teach city 
officers who have to do with city planning, and that in addition 
to that it exert its influence upon those who have charge of the 
technical courses in great educational institutions, to the end 
that we may have a new type of professional man, the profes- 
sional man of new ideals, to fill the position of city engineer, 
health officer and superintendent of buildings. 

Mr. W. Templeton Johnson : 

I wish to accent further the remarks of Mr. Crawford, of Phil- 
adelphia, on the subject of home owners. I think we are all 
agreed, if we are ever going to get anywhere, that the home 
must be the unit. We have done something in America towards 
getting it, but I think we have to look toward Germany if we 
are going to realize what really is being done at this time. 

I want to speak of a small city in the southern part of Ger- 
many, the city of Ulm. There, with a mayor originally elected 
for twelve years and since chosen to serve all the rest of his life, 
they have worked out a house-owning and home-owning policy 
by which the people buy homes from the city, paying for them 
within twenty-three years. It has been the experience of the 
city that the people who have those homes are the sort of citi- 
zens really wanted and the sort of citizens who, instead of losing 
their homes in times of depression, have saved enough so that 
when hard times come they can be tided over. I do not mean 
to say that here in America we are quite ready for any muni- 
cipal housing schemes. I understand from Mr. Veiller that there 
is not a single municipal housing scheme now in operation in the 
United States, but I think a great deal may be done in this di- 
rection through cooperative societies. 
2 5 (37i) 
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Mr. Paul L. Feiss : 

I wanted to bring out one point which illustrates a theory. 
It relates to the Johnson three-cent fare agitation in Cleveland. 
The housing committee considered seriously the much-discussed 
zone system, and it was the consensus of opinion of this com- 
mittee that the zone system would be bad for the housing de- 
velopment of the city. I believe a zone system which materially 
reduced the fare as the distance increased would be desirable, 
but unfortunately the corporations of our country are not in 
favor of this scheme, so that we have not been able to carry it 
out. But the largest number of people moving into the suburbs 
are the people who can least afford to pay a high rate of fare. 
What can we do to get them near their work at least cost ? The 
only other thing to do is to bring the work to them. The ob- 
jection from the city planner's point of view is that the factory 
is assumed to be an undesirable thing in a residence locality. 
That may have been true of the factory of the past, but why 
need it to be true of the factory of the future ? 

There are certain kinds of factories, such as steel furnaces and 
slaughter houses, and some particular plants relating to industries 
which are themselves obnoxious, which would, of course, be un- 
desirable in residence districts, but there are many industries 
using plants where a great amount of property is involved, or 
where the nature of the industry is such that it can be made a 
part of the beautification scheme. 

That kind of plant can be made as attractive as any residence 
in the most desirable part of the city, and I believe that is the 
thing that will help to solve the problem of bringing the large 
majority of the workers to their work. The gentleman from St. 
Louis has spoken of this already, the bringing of the factory into 
the boulevard. Why cannot this stove company be made an 
attractive part of that boulevard scheme, and why cannot any 
factory be made a part of any neighborhood scheme ? I know 
it is being done in some cities. 

Mr. Veiller : 

It is too late to discuss Mr. Olmsted's paper, but I want a 
minute to set myself right on one or two points. He spoke of 
my complacency in regard to tenements in New York. I do 
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not know how he got any such impression as that, but as he 
has it I wish to make a full statement of my creed here. I 
think the New York tenements are vile, and I do not think they 
should be developed in any other American city. 

As to the second point, that the tenement-house law would 
interfere with the running of streets running north and south. 
I do not see how it would interfere with the running of streets 
north and south if the municipality wants to do it. 

The third point is in regard to Mr. Tucker's suggestion that 
the National Housing Association enlarge its scope to take up 
a vigorous campaign for city-planning work. I should say, so 
far as we have any recommendation to make, it would be 
highly desirable were it not for the fact that there already exists 
and has existed for three years a National City Planning Con- 
ference whose business it is to work along those lines, and we 
do not think it polite or wise to try to capture their job. 

Mr. Olmsted: 

Our English friends who had that impression as to Mr. Veil- 
ler's complacent acceptance of the tenement house seemed for 
themselves to hold that the only justifiable way to house the 
mass of the population is in cottages. They may have given 
the impression of a narrower outlook than they really have, and 
they may have got a false impression from Mr. Veiller, as I 
think others have, that he looks upon cottage housing as im- 
practicable in a great many situations where something better 
than tenements can reasonably be expected. 

I will correct another impression that Mr. Crawford got, al- 
though Mr. Shurtleff perhaps has corrected it already. I did 
not mean to suggest that each city has its own particular type 
of housing, but that in every city particular conditions prevail, 
which make a type of housing desirable in one locality which is 
not desirable in another part of the city. I desire to empha- 
size my principal point, which is that under various conditions 
in different places and at different times radically different kinds 
of housing are desirable, radically different types of housing 
meet the conditions, and therefore the arrangement of the street 
system should be such as to permit the adoption of all these 
widely varying types wherever each is needed. 
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